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and  Past 


The  Trustees  of  Dummer  Academy  in  the 
County  of  Essex  have  elected  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Adams,  Esq.,  now  in  the  Senate  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, Preceptor  of  that  Institution.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Adams  as  a  man,  and  his 
talents  as  an  Instructor  and  Governor  of  Youth, 
are  well  known  and  highly  approved. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  a  new  and 
convenient  building,  for  an  Academy,  has  been 
erected,  which  will  be  opened  for  the  reception 
of    pupils,    on    the    Fourteenth    day    of   March 


next.  A  number  of  young  gentlemen  may  be 
accommodated  with  board  in  the  family  of  the 
Preceptor,  upon  reasonable  terms.  Several  other 
families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Academy,  will 
also  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  as  boarders. 
Books  and  stationery  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Preceptor   at   the    lowest   possible   retail   prices. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees. 

JOHN  ANDREWS,  Sec'ry. 

Newburyport,  Jan.   7th,    1820 


(From  an  article  in  the  Newburyport  Herald, 
Friday   morning,   January   7,    1820). 


Into  The  Seventies: 


THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  HEADMASTER 


Valleau  Wilkie,  Jr. 


|__«ast  spring  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  announced  that 
the  Headmaster  was  to  have  a  leave  of  absence  during  the 
fall  term  there  was  much  speculation  among  students 
about  the  reasons  for  this  action.  Was  he  being  eased  out 
to  a  "premature  pasture"?  Was  he  in  ill  health?  Was  he 
going  to  devote  his  time  to  planning  for  the  future  of  Gov- 
ernor Dummer.  Basically  he  departed  the  scene  for  a  bit 
of  rest  and  refreshment,  but  in  the  process  he  has  done  a 
certain  amount  of  thinking  about  the  events  of  the  past 
several  years  at  the  Academy,  the  problems  of  independent 
schools  in  general,  and  the  possible  directions  for  the  Acad- 
emy to  take  in  the  70's.  At  the  request  of  the  editor  of 
the  Archon  I  would  share  a  few  of  these  thoughts  with  you. 


II. 


T 


he  academic  year  1969-70  was  a  challenging  and  de- 
manding one  at  Governor  Dummer  as  it  was  on  virtually 
all  American  campuses.  For  us  it  was  a  year  when  students 
in  increasing  numbers  raised  their  voices  about  social  issues, 
school  programs  and  regulations,  and  student  participation 
in  discussions  affecting  their  lives  at  school.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  ours  were  not  strident  voices;  for  the  very  most  part 
they  were  sincere  and  reasonable;  and  without  question  our 
lengthy  discussions  brought  about  better  understanding 
and,  in  my  view,  some  worthwhile  changes  in  programs 
and  procedures. 

It  was  also  the  year  of  our  capital  campaign,  "Resources 
for  the  Seventies."  This  effort  consumed  endless  amounts  of 
time  which  was  often  difficult  to  find  in  a  year  so  full  of 
student  activity.  However,  that  campaign  was  essential  if 
the  Academy  was  to  enter  the  seventies  with  needed  aca- 
demic facilities  and  with  a  financial  structure  of  sufficient 
strength  to  permit  reasonable  expectation  of  financial 
survival. 

Finally,  the  year  saw  us  undergoing  the  huge  task  of 
self-evaluation  preparatory  to  our  regular  ten-year  evalua- 
tion carried  on  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Every  department  within  the  school 
—  academic,  extracurricular,  administrative  —  studied  its 
own   performance    and   then   submitted    a  detailed   report, 


including  recommendations  for  growth  and  improvement. 
All  faculty  members  and  some  students  were  involved.  Here 
again,  much  time  was  very  well  invested.  By  and  large,  the 
visiting  committee  which  spent  2y2  days  with  us  identified 
the  same  problems  we  did.  Their  report  essentially  gave  us 
a  strong  vote  of  confidence  while  pointing  to  problems 
we  all  had  recognized:  (a)  financial  stress,  (b)  a  faculty 
load  which  in  many  cases  is  too  heavy  to  permit  enough 
informal  time  with  students,  as  well  as  time  for  personal 
growth  and  refreshment,  (c)  a  need  to  define  more  clearly 
the  philosophy  and  individual  role  of  the  school  in  the  70's. 
The  first  of  these  will  always  be  with  us  to  some  degree; 
the  second  is  in  part  a  function  of  the  first,  but  it  can  also 
be  attacked  through  a  rethinking  of  faculty  duties  and 
scope  of  program;  the  third  is  our  daily  concern. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  those  student  voices  and 
take  a  quick  look  at  some  of  their  specific  proposals  for 
change.  At  the  outset  the  debate  centered  almost  entirely 
around  rules  —  the  dress  code,  hair,  required  class  attend- 
ance, week-end  permissions  and  meal  attendance  for  under- 
classmen, and  so  forth.  However,  it  then  moved  into 
broader  areas  of  student  freedom  and  responsibility  in 
their  academic  work,  in  off-campus  activities,  and  in  school 
governance.  I  would  quote  briefly  from  an  informal  stu- 
dent  report   rather   hastily   thrown   together    in    the    early 


summer.  With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  school  and 
the  student  role,  the  report  says: 

"Our  (new)  structure  is  based  on  these  beliefs:  that 
learning  is  best  fostered  by  self-motivation,  self-regu- 
lation and  self-criticism;  and  that  our  school  and  soci- 
ety allow  for  a  multiplicity  of  impression  and  a  paucity 
of  opportunity  for  significant  expression  —  students 
suffer  from  informational  saturation  and  at  the  same 
time  are  cut  off  from  meaningful  engagement.  There- 
fore, the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ing the  school  are  to  be  shared  among  students,  parents, 
alumni,  staff  and  people  from  the  nearby  communities. 
The  structure  must  be  flexible  enough  to  adhere  to  val- 
id traditional  forms  but,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the 
freedom  to  create  new  ones." 

Concerning  the  current  academic  program,  the  student 
report  states  that  there  is  far  too  much  regimentation,  too 
little  chance  for  creativity,  and  insufficient  opportunity  to 
explore  in  depth  topics  of  special  interest.  Students  should 
have  a  voice  in  what  they  study  and  then  study  (or  not 
study)  as  they  choose.  Only  then  will  they  learn  to  accept 
responsibility  for  their  own  education.  Finally,  there  is 
this  suggestion  for   change: 

"As  the  purpose  of  the  school  truly  shifts  from  'college 
preparation'  to  'personal  growth,'  the  curriculum  will 
evolve  to  satisfy  the  change. 

"For  example:  1)  When  we  view  the  school  not  as  a 
place  to  arouse  dormant  curiosity  but  as  a  place  where 
the  active  curiosities  already  present  may  ripen  unob- 
structed, then  new  courses  and  independent  work  will 
evolve  which  will  include  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  at  present  the  outside  world  and  the  student's 
own  time  schedule.  2)  When  the  real  world  is  more 
available  to  the  student  then  he  will  discover  for  him- 
self the  things  he  must  know.  There  cannot  be  a  hier- 
archy of  subjects,  no  preferences  or  biases  ...  3)  The 
spontaneous  formation  of  learning  groups  centered  on 
common  interests  will  replace  artificially  created  groups 
based   on    age,    overall   ability   or    specialized    ability." 

Needless  to  say,  we  would  all  agree  to  the  desirability  of 
having  young  people  fascinated  by  their  courses,  studying 
because  they  want  to,  answering  for  their  own  actions,  and 
assuming  a  responsible  role  in  the  school  community.  The 
question  is  not  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  objec- 
tives but  rather  how  at  various  age  levels  we  work  toward 
them.  It  would  seem  obvious  to  me  that  the  14-year-old 
freshman  at  Governor  Dummer  is  substantially  less  able 
to  decide  what  he  wishes  to  study  and  then  study  because 
he  wants  to  than  is  his  older  brother  who  is  either  at  college 
or  in  his  senior  year  of  secondary  school. 

However,  Governor  Dummer  has  moved  in  these  direc- 
tions, both  as  a  result  of  faculty  and  administration  study 
and  in  response  to  thoughtful  student  suggestion.  A  be- 
ginning toward  independent  study  courses,  the  newly-adopt- 
ed, senior  spring-term  project  option,  and  opportunities  for 
special  projects  in  lieu  of  athletics  are  but  few.  I  believe 
that  the  degree  to  which  any  school  can  move  toward  this 
kind   of   individual   freedom  of   choice   depends   upon    the 


practical  matter  of  cost  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  wisdom 
and  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  the  students  respond 
at  each  step  of  the  way  on  the  other. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  year  1969-70  was  rich  in  experi- 
ence for  us  all  and  did  provide  a  thought-provoking 
springboard  into  the  70's. 


Ill 


1  would  make  only  brief  reference  to  the  place  of  the 
independent  school  in  the  70's.  Much  has  already  been 
written  by  many  who  have  greater  experience  and  wisdom 
than  I.  We  have  all  heard  some  so-called  "voices  of  doom" 
that  question  the  ability  of  all  but  a  relatively  few  schools 
to  survive  unless  they  carefully  reorganize  their  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time  and  find  greater  financial 
resources.  Essentially,  I  would  share  that  opinion,  but  like 
the  others  I  believe  that  a  great  many  are  responding  and 
will  increasingly  meet  the  needs  of  the  young.  It  may  well 
be  that  schools  like  ours  can  perform  an  even  greater  serv- 
ice in  these  times  of  trial  and  tribulation  through  their 
ability  to  bring  together  people  of  all  ages  with  time  to 
exchange  thoughts,  to  examine  issues,  and  to  seek  answers. 
However,  the  danger  that  we  run  lies  in  our  tendency  to 
provide  too  much  structure,  too  much  program,  and  too 
busy  people  who  have  little  time  for  less  formal  human 
relationships.  Furthermore,  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  attract  students  and  faculty  of  various  backgrounds  and 
then  offer  time  both  for  study  and  discussion  on  campus  and 
for  significant  community  involvement.  We  must  not  be 
afraid  to  break  from  tradition,  be  it  in  our  academic  pro- 
grams, regulations,  or  school  calendar.  Nor  must  we  hesi- 


No  man  can  function  without  the   intellectual  tools  with 
which  to  assimilate,  to  evaluate,  and  to  communicate. 


tate  to  hold  fast  to  those  traditional  values  and  practices 
which  we  believe  to  be  just  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
yesteryear. 


IV 


W* 


hat  do  I  see  for  Governor  Dummer  in  the  70's?  Though 
my  crystal  ball  is  rather  hazy,  a  few  general  truths  do  seem 
clear.  We  will  continue  to  live  in  times  of  rapid  change, 
in  times  of  serious  social  and  environmental  problems,  in 
times  when  our  political  system  must  adapt  to  new  demands, 
and  above  all  in  times  that  call  for  greater  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  individual  and  emphasize  the  need  for 
man's  greater  concern  for  his  fellows.  During  such  a  decade 
it  would  seem  evident  that  no  institution  will  be  able  to 
stand  still,  and  Governor  Dummer  will  be  no  exception. 

Without  question  we  will  see  further  changes  in  curricu- 
lum   along    lines    of    individual    study,    courses    centered 


around  current  problems,  off-campus  projects,  and  student 
teaching  opportunities.  However,  we  must  retain  at  all 
cost  the  disciplines  that  have  made  up  the  core  of  our 
curriculum,  for  no  man  can  function  in  these  times  with- 
out the  intellectual  tools  with  which  to  assimilate,  to  eval- 
uate, and  to  communicate. 

The  trend,  then,  will  continue  to  be  toward  a  flexibility 
of  program  which  will  recognize  individual  needs  and  in- 
terests. However,  let  me  state  again  that  such  flexibility 
must  be  associated  with  the  same  high  standards  the  Acad- 
emy has  always  demanded  in  academics,  in  extracurricular 
activities,  in  codes  of  conduct.  We  must  teach  that  individ- 
ual interest,  idealism,  and  "grand  designs"  lead  to  accom- 
plishment only  where  there  is  careful  preparation,  coop- 
erative effort,   and  follow-through. 

The  basic  size  and  structure  of  the  Academy  in  all  like- 
lihood will  change  very  little.  There  will  be  more  day 
students,  a  few  less  boarders,  and  probably  coeducation, 
with  a  student  body  of  300-350.  Trustees,  faculty,  and  to 
some  degree  students  will  continue  the  trend  toward  their 
greater  participation  in  the  decision  making  process.  With 
regard  to  student  involvement,  I  want  to  make  just  one 
observation.  I  would  favor  their  participation  in  such  mat- 
ters as  discipline  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  that  full  voting  committee  membership  en- 
tails. Furthermore,  they  must  be  prepared  to  expend  the 
time  involved  in  serious  committee  work  of  that  sort. 

Finally,  and  of  greatest  importance,  will  be  the  effort  to 
develop  further  the  kind  of  relationship  between  faculty 
and  student  to  which  I  alluded  above.  Only  through  such 
ready   exchange    of   thoughts    can   we    hope    to    assist    our 


young  people  in  meeting  the  demands  of  tomorrow.  No 
longer  are  they  faced  with  relatively  simple  choices  such 
as  writing  that  paper  vs.  going  to  the  "flicks";  football  vs. 
the  weekends  at  Smith;  eating  goldfish  vs.  crowding  into 
phone  booths.  Now  many  of  the  questions  involve  political 
action,  protest,  the  SDS,  the  drug  scene,  response  to  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  like.  For  a  growing  group  there  is 
genuine  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  moving  on  to  higher 
education  in  the  usual  sense.  For  them  we  must  find  suit- 
able alternatives  which  will  lead  to  a  meaningful  and 
productive  life. 

In  the  past  too  many  students  have  told  me  that  they 
could  not  discuss  serious  problems  with  any  faculty  mem- 
ber and  turned  instead  to  their  peers.  Too  many  faculty 
members  have  reported  to  me  that  their  hectic  daily  lives 
simply  precluded  the  kind  of  close  communication  they 
wanted  with  boys  in  the  dormitory.  And  so  we  must  give 
careful  thought  to  our  programs,  our  schedules,  our  calen- 
dar, our  personnel  to  be  certain  that  the  Governor  Dum- 
mer  of  the  70's  is  in  truth  a  community  of  people,  young 
and  old,  with  interests,  with  ideas,  with  questions,  and 
most  of  all  with  the  time  to  listen  to  one  another. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  youthful  dissenters  of  today  are 
critical  of  virtually  everything  about  our  society  but  have 
no  answers,  no  plan  for  improvement.  To  a  substantial 
degree  this  is  true.  However,  I  believe  that  a  great  many 
responsible  young  people  are  asking  critical  questions  which 
must  be  answered.  To  expect  them  with  their  limited  ex- 
perience to  have  the  answers  as  well  is  asking  too  much. 
Perhaps  together  all  of  us  combined  can  work  toward 
solutions. 


NEW  FACULTY 


When  school  opened  in  September  four  new  teachers  joined  the 
faculty  as  members  of  the  History,  Language  and  English  departments. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Jones,  a  teacher  of  Spanish,  is  a  1964  graduate  of 
Rosemary  Hill  College  who  is  working  for  her  M.A.  in  the  Middle- 
bury  College  summer  program.  Previously  she  taught  in  Buffalo,  West 
Hartford  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Jonathan  K.  Rice  is  a  Lehigh  University  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1963.  He  earned  his  M.Ed,  from  the  University  of  Maine  in  1969 
and  before  that  served  in  the  army  and  taught  at  the  Pennington  School 
in  New  Jersey.  A  member  of  the  English  Department,  Mr.  Rice  will 
also  work  in  the  football  and  wrestling  programs. 

A  member  of  the  History  Department,  Mr.  James  Baldassari  is  teach- 
ing anthropology  and  United  States  History.  A  1970  graduate  of  Har- 
vard University  where  he  played  hockey,  Mr.  Baldassari  will  assist  in 
the  hockey  and  tennis  programs  at  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Chris  Harlow  comes  to  the  school  from  Brewster  Academy  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  history  department.  A  1963  graduate  of  Juniata 
College,  Mr.  Harlow  received  his  M.A.  in  1966  from  Rutgers  and  has 
done  work  in  economics  at  a  National  Science  Foundation  Institute. 
He  is  teaching  Black  and  Russian  Studies  as  well  as  U.  S.  History  and 
coaching  soccer  and  tennis. 


Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Harlow,  Mrs.  Jones,  Mr.  Baldassari 


CHRISTINA  D.  MORGAN  PROPERTY 


In  her  will  the  late  Christina  D.  Morgan  of  Cambridge 
deeded  her  summer  home  and  the  surrounding  thirty 
acres  to  the  school.  Alumni  will  remember  the  "tower" 
which  stood  in  the  wooded  bluff  overlooking  the  Parker 
River.  To  many  the  building  was  an  object  of  mystery 
which  excited  their  curiosity. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Morgan,  her  will  stipu- 
lated that  her  extensive  library  of  some  400  volumes  cov- 
ering philosophy,  religion,  and  biographies  were  to  remain 
in  the  building.  Also  included  were  antique  furniture, 
paintings  and  statuary  by  Gaston  La  Chaise  and  George 
Waters. 

The  possible  uses  for  the  building  together  with  its 
lovely  and  well  planted  grounds  are  infinite.  Certainly  it 
would  be  an  ideal  place  for  visiting  lecturers  to  stay  and 
to  conduct  seminars,  while  the  grounds  could  be  converted 
into   a  wildlife   sanctuary. 


The   tower  as  seen  across   the   Parker 
River    from    Middle    Road 


The  Christina  D.  Morgan  House 


A  view  of  the  marshes  from  the  front  door 


The  livingroom  with  part 
of  Mrs.  Morgan's  library 


Mrs.  Morgan's  study  in  the  tower  along  with 
art  objects  collected   from   abroad 
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The  sanctuary  in  the 
basement  of  the  tower 


The  marshes  looking  north  toward  Newburyport 


A  YLAR  A5  A 


WHITE  HOUSE  FLLLOW 

Edgar   F.   Kaiser 


After  graduating  from  the  Academy  Edgar  attended 
Stanford  University  where  he  majored  in  political  science 
and  history.  He  earned  his  MBA  at  the  Harvard  University 
Business  School,  specializing  in  labor  relations  and  inter- 
national finance. 

Following  Harvard  Edgar  served  with  the  Economic  Di- 
vision of  AID  in  Vietnam  where  he  was  responsible  for 
Economic  Development  Reporting  in  Rural  Areas.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Hudson  Institute's  Vietnam  research  program. 

In  1968  he  was  selected  as  a  White  House  Fellow,  and 
his  article  is  a  description  of  his  year  in  this  program,  a 
program  in  which  fellow  alumnus  Dave  Esty  '50  is  now 
participating.  In  November  of  1969,  Edgar  joined  Kaiser 
Resources  Ltd.  in  Fernie,  British  Columbia,  where  he  now 
serves  as  Director  of  Corporate  Planning. 


T, 


hroughout  the  history  of  western  civilization  man  seems 
to  have  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  crises,  and  the 
predicted  end  of  the  world  has  always  been  imminent.  In 
some  cases,  the  causes  of  these  fears  have  had  serious  impli- 
cations. In  others,  while  being  topical,  they  have  not  proven 
to  be  significant. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  objective  about  the  problems  of  to- 
day's world,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  current 
topics  of  concern  have  implications  of  far  greater  import 
than  their  predecessors. 

Within  the  last  decade,  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  press- 
ing and  thought-provoking  issues  has  been  flashed  before 
the  American  public  by  our  government,  concerned  inter- 
est groups,  and  individuals.  There  have  been  many  issues, 
but  there  appears  little  doubt  that,  while  not  unimportant, 
concern  for  minority  groups,  the  environment,  the  Bomb, 
and  Southeast  Asia  are  dimming  in  the  light  of  the  debate 
on  youth.  The  disenchantment  of  youth  with  the  rest  of 
our  society,  sometimes  called  the  Establishment,  shakes 
the  foundations  of  our  social  structure.  On  the  banners  of 
youths'  argument  have  been  listed  many  of  the  above 
issues,  but  one  questions  if  these  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem  or  the  basic  roots  of  the  friction. 


The  foregoing  is  the  essence  of  the  discussion  which  was 
put  forth  to  create  the  White  House  Fellows  Program. 

In  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  lack  of  dialogue  between  his  government 
and  youth.  In  discussions  with  numerous  government,  pub- 
lic, and  private  leaders,  an  idea  was  brought  forth  by 
John  W.  Gardner,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  Gardner's  idea  was  to  seek  out  young  men 
and  women  who  had  displayed  outstanding  career  promise 
in  fields  other  than  that  of  government  service:  to  wit, 
business,  professions,  scholarship,  journalism,  local  and 
civic  activity.  It  was  suggested  that  these  individuals  come 
to  Washington  to  spend  a  year  of  firsthand,  high-level  gov- 
ernment experience,  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  understand  the  problems  and  workings  of  the  federal 
government.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  be  able 
to  go  back  to  their  careers  with  a  better  understanding  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  government,  and  to 
impart  that  knowledge  to  the  communities  from  which 
they  had  come. 

It  was  envisioned  that  these  individuals  would  serve  as 
personal  advisors  to  cabinet  officers  and  to  members  of  the 
President's  staff. 

This  was  the  foundation  for  the  White  House  Fellows 
Program.  The  mechanics  were  established  to  implement 
the  idea;  and  thus,  every  year  since  1964,  a  new  group  of 
young  men  and  women,  ages  23-35,  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington. 
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The  selection  is  arduous  and  long.  About  2,000  appli- 
cations are  received  each  year,  and  from  these  a  group  of 
approximately  100  is  selected  for  interviewing  by  one  of 
the  eleven  regional  panels.  These  panels,  made  up  of 
business,  professional  and  civic  leaders,  forward  a  varying 
number  of  nominations  to  the  Commission  of  White  House 
Fellows.  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ing, President  of  MacAllister  College  and  former  secretary 
of  H.E.W.  His  predecessors  are  no  less  illustrious  —  Judge 
William  Hastie  and  David  Rockefeller.  Ultimately,  thirty 
or  so  candidates  are  invited  to  a  final  selection  weekend 
which  takes  place  at  a  retreat  outside  of  Washington. 

The  16-man  commission  divides  into  five  or  six  inter- 
viewing teams.  Each  member  of  the  commission  meets  with 
every  finalist  at  a  formal  interview,  at  coffees,  at  cocktail 
parties,  and  by  rotating  partners  at  meals. 

At  the  last  get-together,  each  finalist  receives  a  sealed 
envelope  informing  him  that  he  has  or  has  not  been  chosen, 
as  the  case  may  be;  then  all  finalists,  both  winners  and 
losers,  attend  a  White  House  ceremony  and  reception  with 
the  President. 

Once  the  new  group  of  Fellows  has  been  selected,  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  individuals  are  sent  to  each  of 
the  Cabinet  officers  and  members  of  the  Presidential  staff. 
Cabinet  officers  and  presidential  assistants  then  list  by 
preference  the  Fellows  that  they  would  like  to  have.  Simul- 
taneously, the  new  Fellows  themselves  choose  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  with  which  they  would  like  to  be  associat- 
ed, and  between  the  two  lists,  assignments  are  made. 

After  arriving  in  Washington  every  Fellow  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  integrating  himself  into  a  fast-moving,  knowledge- 
able and  important  group  of  individuals  who  have  little 
time  to  spare  in  the  indoctrination  and  education  of  a 
White  House  Fellow.  Generally  the  assimilation  of  a  new 
Fellow  into  a  department  is  eased  by  his  predecessor  who 
can,  if  nothing  else,  explain  the  pitfalls  which  were  en- 
countered in  the  previous  year  and  provide  a  few  valuable 
introductions. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  that  a  White  House  Fellow 
may  be  assigned,  there  is  a  stimulating  educational  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  a  Fellow 
to  be  an  active  part  of  his  department  and  also  to  parti- 
cipate fully  in  the  education  program.  Most  Fellows,  either 
by  circumstance  or  premeditated  thought,  take  one  of  two 
courses  of  action.  The  first  is  to  try  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  department.  However,  if  this  is  done  the  educa- 
tional program  is  quite  frequently  sacrificed,  since  opera- 
tional responsibilities  will  preclude  the  Fellow's  attendance 
at  many  of  the  activities.  The  second  course  is  to  maintain 
an  arm's-length  relationship  with  the  department,  assuming 
no  direct  responsibilities,  thus  receiving  an  overall  view 
of  the  department,  while  obtaining  the  maximum  benefit 
from  the  educational  program.  Both  courses  of  action  are 
rewarding. 

Besides  a  series  of  dinners  with  cabinet  officers,  presi- 
dential assistants  and  leaders  in  varied  fields,  the  educa- 
tional program  includes  meetings  with  individuals  such  as 
I.  F.  Stone,  Herman  Kahn,  Werner  Von  Braun  and  numer- 
ous   senators    and    ambassadors.    Each    group    of    Fellows 


travels  on  at  least  one,  if  not  more,  field  trips.  Last  year's 
group  flew  to  Cape  Kennedy  to  view  the  first  launching  of 
a  manned  moon  rocket,  to  New  York  for  three  days  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  the  West  Coast.  This  last  trip 
included  an  evening  in  squad  cars  with  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  a  meeting  with  Mayor  Alioto,  as  well 
as  a  trip  through  the  redwoods  and  a  question  and  answer 
session  with  Governor  Reagan.  This  year's  Fellows  travelled 
through  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  meeting  with  am- 
bassadors, government  officials  and  leaders  from  the  pri- 
vate  sector. 

The  year  is  one  of  constant  activity,  coupled  with  a 
tremendous  assimilation  of  information  on  widely  varied 
subjects  and,  in  many  cases,  a  good  deal  of  responsibility. 

During  the  six  years  of  the  Program,  the  Fellows  have 
served  in  many  different  capacities.  Tom  Johnson,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Harvard  Business  school  assigned  to  Bill  Moyers, 
Press  Secretary  in  the  White  House,  ended  up  being  Assist- 
ant Press  Secretary  to  President  Johnson  and  followed  the 
President  to  Texas  as  his  executive  assistant.  Doris  Kearns, 
assigned  to  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  head- 
ed  up    the    Labor    Department's    program    on    youth    and, 


"Freedom    in   its   deepest  sense   requires  participation   — 
full,   zestful,    knowledgeable    participation." 

President  Lyndon   B.   Johnson 


midway  through  the  year,  was  transferred  to  the  White 
House  as  a  Presidential  advisor  on  youth.  Timothy  Worth, 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  H.E.W.  during  President 
Johnson's  administration,  has  remained  on  with  the  Nixon 
administration  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
for  interdepartmental  educational  affairs,  and  Dr.  Glen 
Wegner,  whose  tenure  as  a  Fellow  straddled  the  Johnson- 
Nixon  administrations,  now  serves  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  H.E.W.  for  health  legislation. 

As  the  Program  was  envisioned,  it  was  believed  that  the 
year  spent  in  Washington  would  be  a  learning  experience. 
This  has  proven  to  be  true.  However,  what  has  proven  to 
be  of  equal  significance  has  been  the  impact  of  the  Fellows 
upon  Washington.  To  quote  two  Presidents  on  the  subject 
of  the  White  House  Fellows:  On  October  3,  1964,  at  the 
inception  of  the  White  House  Fellows  Program,  President 
Johnson  said,  "Freedom  in  its  deepest  sense  requires  par- 
ticipation —  full,  zestful,  knowledgeable  participation.  To- 
ward that  end,  I  have  today  established  a  new  program 
entitled  'The  White  House  Fellows.'  "  On  June  16,  1969, 
President  Nixon  said,  "At  the  time  it  (The  White  House 
Fellows  Program)  was  developed  five  years  ago,  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  those  who  would  be  selected  as  Fellows 
from  around  the  country  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  perspective  .  .  .  what  we  found  is  that  the 
presence  of  the  White  House  Fellows  in  the  departments 
has   broadened   our  perspective." 

As  with  any  large  organization,  the  flow  of  information 
and  communication  in  general  is  one  of  the  main  problems 
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which  the  government  faces.  The  existence  of  the  White 
House  Fellows  in  Washington,  strategically  placed  at  high 
levels  of  involvement,  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  valu- 
able and  informal  communications  network. 

More  often  than  not,  an  action  taken  by  the  White  House 
or  any  given  executive  agency  will  affect  another  agency. 
At  times  programs  may  overlap,  toes  may  be  stepped  on, 
and  inefficiency  perpetrated.  In  many  cases,  cabinet  officers 
have  found  that  the  informal  information  network  of  the 
White  House  Fellows  is  a  valuable  asset  in  establishing 
policy  guidelines,  eliminating  red  tape  and  avoiding  over- 
lapping programs. 
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y  tenure  as  a  Fellow  began  during  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration with  my  assignment  to  the  office  of  Presidential 
Advisor  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  fell  into  Califano's  sphere  of 
responsibility  was  that  of  labor  settlements  affecting  the 
national  interest,  thereby  necessitating  Presidential  involve- 
ment. As  it  happened,  there  were  a  number  of  threatened 
and  actual  strikes  of  national  significance  at  that  time. 
President  Johnson's  term  of  office  was  coming  to  a  close, 
and  the  activities  surrounding  that  departure,  coupled  with 
the  normal-abnormal  pressures  of  the  White  House,  afford- 
ed me  an  opportunity  to  become  involved  in  labor  issues. 
This  provided  a  stimulating  and  challenging  access  both 
to  the  workings  of  numerous  executive  agencies  and  to  the 
President  himself.  In  addition,  Califano's  office  was  respon- 
sible for  compiling  the  background  data  for  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  and  thus  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  play  a  part  in  the  construction  of  that  message.  Generally, 
the  White  House  staff  worked  six  and  often  seven  days 
a  week  and  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  was  the  observa- 
tion of  a  change  in  Administration;  more  particularly,  the 
shifting  of  responsibility  of  the  most  powerful  office  in  the 
world  from  one  man's  shoulders  to  another.  Working  as 
a  member  of  the  White  House  staff  assigned  to  the  coordi- 
nation of  this  transition,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  President  Nixon's  team  of  advisors. 

Professional  observers  tell  us  that  it  was  a  very  smooth 
transition,  but  the  office  of  the  President  and  the  way  in 
which  he  chooses  to  execute  his  responsibilities  is  very 
personalized,  and  thus  the  White  House  experienced  both 
a  physical  and  mental  change  in  its  day-to-day  operations. 
White  House  life  is  geared  to  the  President's  personal 
style;  and,  while  the  problems  facing  the  Oval  office  are 
the  same,  the  methods  which  are  established  to  deal  with 
them  can  be,  and  in  this  case  were,  entirely  different. 

Joining  the  President's  staff  as  the  new  Naval  Aide  to  the 
President  was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously the  White  House  Fellow  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Interior.  This  meant  that  everyone  in  the  new  President's 
Cabinet  had  a  White  House  Fellow  with  the  exception  of 
the  Secretary  to  Interior.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  Ad- 
ministration this  was  not  a  problem  as  the  President  did 
not  have  a  Secretary  of  Interior,  pending  Senate  confirma- 
tion. However,  once  confirmation  was  received,  I  was 
moved  to  Interior.  The  Santa  Barbara  oil  crisis  occurred 
immediately   upon   the   appointment   of   Walter   J.    Hickle 


as  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  late 
confirmation,  created  an  opportunity  for  me  to  become 
rapidly  involved  with  the  workings  of  the  department. 
Shortly  thereafter,  I  was  appointed  as  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  as  his  personal  troubleshooter.  This 
involved  departmental  briefs  on  the  future  of  the  S.S.T., 
Alaskan  Native  Claims  and  Alaska  Pipeline,  concern  with 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  office  of  Trust  Terri- 
tories, which  is  responsible  for  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  sphere  of  responsibility 
covers  an  incredibly  wide  geographic  area  and,  in  the  course 
of  assisting  the  Secretary  in  becoming  familiar  with  his 
department,  we  had  to  travel  a  great  deal.  During  a  ten- 
month  period  we  logged,  on  the  average,  a  thousand  miles 
a  day  and,  I  regret  to  say,  a  corresponding  amount  of 
2^aperwork. 

White  House  Fellows  are  often  queried  as  to  what  benefits 
they  received  from  the  program  and  what  knowledge  they 
gained  while  in  Washington.  In  my  own  case  I  know  that 
the  greatest  personal  benefit  was  the  ability  to  process  mas- 
sive amounts  of  information  rapidly.  The  men  at  Cabinet 
and  sub-Cabinet  level  in  the  federal  government  are  inun- 
dated with  information,  much  of  which  must  be  acted  upon 
rapidly  and  yet  with  prudence. 
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suppose,  therefore,  that  the  most  significant  and  en- 
couraging impression  gained  in  Washington  was  the  dedi- 
cation and  competence  of  what  is  loosely  referred  to  as 
the  "professional  bureaucrat."  The  information  being  re- 
ceived by  the  decision  makers  is,  by  and  large,  well  organ- 
ized and  well  researched.  It  is  impressive  that  an  organiza- 
tion as  large  as  the  federal  government  functions  as  well 
as  it  does.  This  fact  can  be  attributed  to  the  numerous 
people  located  at  every  level  of  the  government  who  are 
dedicated  not  to  the  avoidance  of  responsibility,  as  it  is 
frequently  assumed,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of  results. 

As  with  any  institution  or  organization  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  problems,  and  change  must  occur.  However, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  our  government  has  endured 
change;  and  it  has  endured  because  it  has  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  change  with  responsible  action.  While  the  White 
House  Fellows  may  not,  as  they  would  sometimes  like  to 
believe,  be  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  recent  gov- 
ernment programs,  it  is  the  establishment  of  programs  like 
the  White  House  Fellows  which  suggests  that  perhaps  the 
unfeeling  and  irresponsible  body  that  youth  calls  the  Estab- 
lishment can,  at  times,  establish  programs  which  do  reflect 
the  concern  of  youth  and  do  affect  the  change  called  for 
by  youth.  The  structure  must  remain  resilient  and  respon- 
sive, for  if  it  becomes  brittle  it  will  break. 

There  is  a  Basto  proverb  which  says,  "If  a  man  throws 
away  all  of  his  worldly  goods  and  that  which  is  dear  to 
him,  he  had  better  first  make  certain  that  he  has  something 
of  value  to  replace  them  with." 

If  youth  can  be  convinced  that  the  system  is  not  a  Mach- 
iavellian plot  designed  to  stifle  initiative  and  individual 
freedom  but  that  it  is  there  to  be  mobilized  by  constructive 
and  concerted  effort,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  our 
system  of  government  and  our  society  may  continue  to  exist. 
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ADMISSIONS:  A  Follow-Up 


John  J.  Witherspoon 
Director   of    Admissions 


In  the  summer  issue  of  The  Archon 
I  made  a  report  to  alumni  and  parents 
indicating  cautious  optimism  about 
Governor  Dummer's  position  in  the 
world  of  a  shrinking  demand  for  board- 
ing school  places.  That  report  was  writ- 
ten in  late  June,  and  we  thought  you 
might  be  interested  to  know  how  it  all 
turned  out. 

Happily,  my  optimism  was  justified. 
During  July  it  was  shaken  when  only 
a  handful  of  people  came  to  visit  the 
campus,  but  enough  of  the  couple  of 
dozen  boys  who  came  through  in  Aug- 
ust were  qualified  to  occupy  all  but  one 
of  the  undergraduate  places,  and  this 
vacancy  was  filled  shortly  after  school 
opened.  For  the  admissions  year,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969  -  September  1,  1970, 
we  had  367  boys  visit  the  campus.  There 
were  289  actual  applicants  of  whom 
112  finally  emerged  as  newly  enrolled 
boys,  1  as  a  senior,  (English  Exchange), 
22  as  juniors,  41  as  sophomores  and  48 
as  freshmen.  Under  our  new  policy, 
day  student  enrollment  went  from  20 
last  year  to  42  this  year.  To  these  add 
260  boarders,  old  and  new,  and  we 
started  the  year  with  a  school  of  302 
boys. 

The  new  boys  come  from  18  states, 
Puerto  Rico  and  four  foreign  countries. 
More  than  usual,  59%,  come  from 
Massachusetts,  but  this  apparently 
means  that  boys  in  other  New  England 
states  are  staying  closer  to  home  too, 
for  the  non-New  England  percentage 
went  up  from  32%  to  36%.  It  has 
hovered  around  these  figures  for  years. 
There  are  four  boys  who  came  to  us 
through  the  ABC  Program  and  two 
who  came  through  the  Upward  Bound 
Program  at  Harvard. 

Now  we  are  looking  ahead  to  Sep- 
tember of  1971.  My  experience,  and 
that  of  my  counterparts  in  other  admis- 


sions offices,  was  that  September  was  the 
slowest  in  years  but  that  the  picture 
brightened  immeasurably  in  October. 
Last  October  we  saw  68  boys;  this  Octo- 
ber there  were  67.  Of  course,  this  con- 
trasts with  the  92  we  saw  as  recently 
as  October  '68  November  seems  to  be 
starting  reasonably  well  with  18  visits 
in  the  first  week.  That  pace  should 
keep  it  equal  to  last  year,  but  it  will 
hardly  produce  the  101  boys  we  saw  in 
November,  1968.  These  differences  offer 
some  explanation  of  why  I  am  writing 
reports  to  alumni  and  parents. 

A  long-time  friend  of  the  school,  the 
director  of  one  of  the  top  summer 
camps  in  New  Hampshire,  visited  with 


me  the  other  day.  Naturally,  we  got  to 
talking  enrollment,  a  problem  for  the 
camps  for  some  time,  the  merits  of 
advertising  and  other  commercial  means 
of  spreading  the  good  word  about  an 
excellent  school  or  camp.  Out  of  his 
experience  he  commented  that  adver- 
tising is  not  worth  the  money  spent.  His 
firm  conviction  bolstered  my  own  that 
the  only  really  effective  advertising  a 
school  gets  is  by  word  of  mouth.  Alum- 
ni and  parents  are  the  people  most 
qualified  to  speak  for  us,  have  done  so 
in  the  past  and,  as  I  gather  from  people 
I  have  interviewed  this  fall,  are  contin- 
uing to  do  so.  My  message  for  the 
moment  is  simply  —  keep  up  the  good 
work  —  and   thank  you. 


APPLYING  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GOVERNOR  DUMMER 

Catalogues  and  application  forms  for  1971-72  are  readily  available  by 
writing  or  calling  the  Admissions  Office.  There  is  no  deadline  for  filing 
applications,  although  filing  in  December  1970  or  January  1971  insures 
consideration  with  the  first  wave  of  applicants. 

Interviews  at  the  school  are  highly  desirable  for  all  candidates  and  are 
requested  of  those  who  live  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school. 
Visitors  are  urgently  requested  to  make  appointments  in  advance.  The 
Admissions  Office  is  open  each  weekday  including  Saturday,  but  not 
on  Sunday.  If  distance  makes  an  interview  at  the  school  impossible, 
other  arrangements  will  be  made. 

Secondary  School  Admission  Tests  (SSAT)  —  These  tests  are  asked  of 
all  candidates.  Preferably  they  should  be  taken  in  December  or  January 
to  insure  early  consideration  of  the  application,  but  they  may  be  taken 
at  later  administrations  assuming  places  are  available. 

Notification  —  Candidates  whose  files  are  complete  will  be  notified  on 
February  25,  1971,  of  the  action  taken  on  their  applications.  Thereafter 
they  will  be  notified  when  the  files  are  completed,  again  assuming 
places  are  available. 

For  further  information  write  or  call: 

John  J.  Witherspoon,  Director  of  Admissions 
Governor  Dummer  Academy 
Byfield,   Massachusetts   01922 
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From  The  Alumni 


STUART  H.  OTIS,  JR.  '48 


TRANSRACIAL  ADOPTION:  "WALKING  A  TIGHTROPE.' 


By  Joan   Beck 


The  following  article  is  a  composite  of  two  stories  writ- 
ten by  Joan  Beck  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff  on  August 
25th  and  27th  of  this  year,  and  is  reprinted  through  the 
courtesy  of  that  paper. 

Stuart  and  Ann  Otis  have  a  large  family,  a  transracial 
family,  which  means  that  they  have  undertaken  to  face  a 
particular  set  of  problems  unknown  to  most  of  us. 


c 


AN  white  couples  become  successful  and  happy  adoptive 
parents  of  black  and  mixed-race  children? 

In  exploring  this  question  three  years  ago,  this  column 
cited  as  case-in-point  Ann  and  Stuart  Otis,  one  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  well-educated,  intelligent,  concerned, 
white  couples  who  are  pioneering  in  transracial  adoption. 

At  that  time,  the  Otises  had  Katie,  now  almost  11.  They 
had  also  lost  a  baby  to  Rh  complications.  Within  the  next 
four  years,  they  adopted  Jeb,  now  7i/9,  who  is  white;  Susie, 
also  714,  whose  parents  were  unmarried  Korean  graduate 
students  studying  in  the  United  States;  Keith,  5,  son  of  a 
Japanese  mother  and  a  white  father;  and  Robin,  3i/£,  whose 
mother  was  white  and  her  father  a  black  social  worker. 

Now,  three  years,  one  more  child  and  many  experiences 
later,  the  Otises  are  a  thriving,  wonderfully  happy,  close, 
warm,  loving,  creative  and  imaginative  family.  Their  newest 
youngster,  now  almost  2,  is  Timothy,  a  black. 

But  Ann  and  Stuart  are  learning  that  love  alone  is  not 
enough  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  being  black  or  yellow 
in  a  white,  affluent  suburb.  They  have  discovered  that  a 
happy  home  cannot  shield  a  child  against  prejudice  from 
peers.  And  they  are  finding  that  their  own  white  back- 
grounds do  not  prepare  them  for  the  agonizing  decisions 
confronting  parents  of  black  and  other  minority  group 
youngsters. 

The  Otises'  family  life  looks  idyllic.  Along  with  two 
Lhasa  Apso  dogs,  seven  new  puppies,  three  cats,  a  mynah 
bird  named  Stuart  and  a  turtle,  they  live  in  a  big  comfort- 
able, almost-new  home  on  a  quiet  street  in  a  high-income 
suburb.  The  garage  is  full  of  trikes  and  bikes.  Next  to  a 
shady  patio  are  wooden  climbing  bars,  sand  box,  and  a  big- 
livestock  Watering  tank  used  for  a  swimming  pool. 

Inside,  the  house  is  livened  by  bright  paintings  and  wall 
hangings  created  by  Mrs.  Otis.  A  talented  artist,  she  teaches 


art  classes  Thursday  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings  for 
a  suburban  art  league  and  a  nearby  college.  Upstairs,  under 
a  sloping  ceiling,  is  a  long,  low  art  studio  where  Mrs.  Otis 
works  at  her  easels  and  the  children  experiment  with  a 
wealth  of  creative  projects. 


ife 


Chicago   Tribune 


It's  outside  the  family  where  the  problems  of  having  a 
transracial  family  show  up.  Susie,  for  example,  has  been 
taunted  at  school  for  being  "Chinese."  When  her  mother 
reported  the  incident  to  school  officials,  she  got  the  reply, 
"If  you  hadn't  adopted  those  children,  you  wouldn't  have 
these   problems." 
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At  the  tennis  and  swimming  club  to  which  the  Otises 
belong,  children  have  muttered,  "Get  those  niggers  out  of 
here"  when  Ann  was  standing  in  the  snack  shop  line  with 
Robin  and  Timmy. 

Neighbors,  generally,  have  been  cooperative,  helpful  and 
welcoming  to  the  Otis  youngsters.  Their  house  bursts  with 
visiting  small  fry.  But  the  cleaning  woman  who  works  in 
several  nearby  homes  told  Mrs.  Otis  one  neighbor  had 
commented,  "I  don't  understand  why  they  let  those  chil- 
dren have  their  name!" 

As  a  result,  Stuart  says,  "We  are  very  much  aware  of  a 
whole  set  of  concerns  of  which  we  were  not  aware  before. 
We've  learned  to  see  things  through  black  eyes  and  Oriental 
eyes." 

Adds  Ann,  "Being  a  parent  of  black  children  sort  of 
makes  you  black  yourself." 

The  Otises  have  done  much  to  help  their  children  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  their  minority  heritage.  They 
have  sought  out  other  youngsters  of  minority  background 
as  playmates  for  their  small  fry.  They  employ  three  beauti- 
ful Chinese  teen-agers  on  occasion  as  baby  sitters.  The 
whole  family  goes  to  Chinatown  where  Susie  and  Keith 
can  see  Orientals  and,  with  black  friends,  to  a  Negro  area 
park  where  Katie  and  Jeb  have  been  taunted  as  "honkies." 

Ann  has  collected  children's  books  about  minorities  and 
presented  them  to  local  schools  in  hopes  teachers  would 
take  a  lead  in  promoting  inter-racial  understandings.  "None 
of  the  books  was  ever  read  to  the  children,"  she  reports. 
The  Otises  are  also  working  to  set  up  a  teachers'  institute 
to  develop  curriculum  materials  to  promote  better  inter- 
racial relations. 

Ann  and  Stuart  have  also  made  many  black  friends  and 
draw  on  them  for  advice  and  help.  So  convinced  are  they 
of  the  need  for  special  sensitivity  in  rearing  minority  chil- 
dren, they  have  changed  their  wills  to  name  a  black  couple, 
Dee  and  Chet  Scott,  as  the  guardians  of  all  their  youngsters. 

Dee  talks  about  the  problems  of  black  children  who 
receive  a  superficial  sort  of  acceptance,  but  never  know  how 
real  it  is  or  whether  it  will  end  with  adolescence;  about 
walking  a  tightrope  between  being  themselves  and  being 
the  kind  of  blacks  the  community  will  accept;  about  the 
difficulties  of  coping  with  nonverbal   rejection. 

Chet  says,  "I  was  always  told  by  my  parents  I  should 
be  proud  I  was  black.  I've  always  told  myself  I  should  be 
proud  I  am  black.  Timmy  may  be  able  to  say  it  and 
mean  it." 

Both  the  Scotts  and  Otises  are  solidly  enthusiastic  about 
transracial  adoption  —  which  is  becoming  increasingly  pop- 
ular as  the  concept  of  zero  population  growth  spreads  and 
the  number  of  non-white  infants  available  for  adoption 
continues  to  exceed  applications  for  them.  As  a  case-in- 
point,  the  Otises  make  a  happy  case  for  it.  But  Ann  de- 
scribed some  of  the  problems  they  are  beginning  to  en- 
counter: 

"When  we  first  began  to  adopt  our  transracial  children, 
Stuart  and  I  were  well  suited  to  be  parents  of  Caucasian 
children.    We   had   evolved   from    childhood   to    adulthood 


well-schooled  in  the  white  experience.  We  were  prepared 
to  help  our  children  over  the  hurdles  of  social  cliques  and 
to  counsel  them  on  the  vicissitudes  of  popularity,  to  deal 
with  bullies  and  cope  with  the  'but-everyone-else-can-go' 
statement. 

"Were  we,  however,  competent  to  guide  a  minority  child 
through  the  yellow  and  black  experience  in  white  Ameri- 
ca? In  retrospect,  the  audacity  of  believing  ourselves  so 
equipped  leaves  me  breathless. 

"In  adopting  transracial  children,  we  simply  had  re- 
sponded to  the  need  of  a  child  to  have  love  and  parents, 
regardless  of  race,  as  human  beings  to  the  needs  of  another 
human  being.  This  is  the  foundation  of  our  life  together 
as  a  family.  Stuart  and  I  as  parents  and  the  children  as 
brothers   and  sisters   respond   to   each   other   on   this   level. 

"But  eventually  our  little  ones,  black  and  yellow,  must 
leave  our  encircled  environment  and  become  a  part  of  the 
larger  community.  Our  love  and  support  may  follow  them, 
but  in  school  or  on  the  playground  they  quickly  find  there 
is  little  resemblance  to  the  atmosphere  of  acceptance  as 
equal  human  beings  that  exists  at  home. 

"Susie  found  this  to  be  all  too  true  during  her  first  weeks 
in  a  new  school.  Being  taunted  and  struck  for  being 
"Chinese"  swiftly  and  indelibly  told  her  she  is  different 
and  evidently  undesirably   so. 

"As  Tim  outgrows  the  cuddly  baby  stage  and  enters  the 
curious  and  active,  outgoing  two-year-old  stage,  we  have 
found  noticeable  changes  in  surrounding  attitudes.  Now, 
when  he  grabs  another  child's  watertoy  at  the  pool,  there 
are"  definite  looks  of  disapproval  and  the  boy  is  quickly 
jerked  back  to  safety  from  our  invading  black  son. 

"My  mind  went  back  to  Katie  and  Jeb  at  the  same  age, 
because  the  response  to  them  had  been  so  different.  They 
were  allowed  to  'share'  the  other  child's  toys.  What  in  the 


Love  won't  be  enough  for  our  children. 


world  will  happen  when  Tim  pushes  his  first  little  white 
girl  into  the  pool?  Will  he  be  labeled  incorrigible  and  de- 
linquent at  age  five? 

"This  year  on  the  beach  with  Timmy  has  been  another 
study  in  white  responses  to  an  outgoing  black  child.  One 
thing  we  have  found  is  that  black  girls  do  not  seem  to 
trigger  the  same  actions  and  attitudes  as  a  black  boy  does. 

"I  watched  closely  as  Timmy  stumbled  over  the  hot  sand 
to  sit  next  to  some  other  children,  intent  on  sharing  his 
limited  vocabulary  and  toys.  Immediately,  the  youngsters 
moved  about  20  feet  away.  Tim  followed.  Then  the  mother 
stepped  in,  gathering  up  her  children,  toys  and  picnic 
lunch  to  move  to  a  more  secluded  spot. 

"Timothy  has  remained  undaunted  and  continued,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  to  like  and  trust  other  human  beings. 
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Chicago  Tribune 


He  is  only  two  —  and  besides  this  doesn't  happen  to  him 
every  time. 

"I  carefully  viewed  a  similar  instance  with  another  group 
of  children.  At  first  they,  too,  moved  over  a  few  feet.  But 
when  their  mother  turned  and  offered  Tim  a  cookie  along 
with  a  smile,  the  kids  seemed  to  sense  that  Tim  was  an 
acceptable  playmate. 

"Consider,  though,  that  Tim  will  never  really  be  able  to 
be  sure  whether  he  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  and  each 
encounter  will  have  its  moment  of  suspense.  As  he  grows 
older,  he  will  become  wary  of  other  people,  as  has  his  sis- 
ter Sue.  Robin  and  Keith  will  also  walk  a  similar  tightrope. 

"I  have  continued  to  see  other  instances  involving  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  minority  children.  In  almost  every  case, 
when  the  adults  present  openly  accept  and  involve  the 
minority  youngsters,  the  other  children  do,  too.  The  reverse 
is  also  true. 

"It  can  be  no  surprise  that  Stuart  and  I  now  feel  it 
imperative  to  combat  adult  prejudice  whenever  we  can  in 
our  community,  especially  in  the  schools.  Maybe  some  day, 
all  children  of  other  races  will  be  able  to  grow  up  as 
"children,"    not   as    "minority   group   children." 


"Stuart  and  I,  neophytes  still,  but  daily  growing  in  sensi- 
tivity and  awareness,  are  participating  in  what  minority 
parents  have  experienced  in  this  country  for  hundreds  of 
years.  We  are  learning  what  the  black  and  yellow  ex- 
perience is  for  those  who  must  grow  up  in  it  and  sharing 
the  feelings  and  frustrations  of  all  parents  of  minority 
youngsters. 

"There  isn't  a  parent  who  doesn't  want  to  give  the  best 
to  his  child  and  to  spare  him  hurts  and  indignities  —  par- 
ticularly those  incurred  because  he  happened  to  be  born 
with  skin,  hair  and  features  different  from  those  of  the 
majority.  What  feelings  of  helplessness  and  rage  one  has 
when  a  stranger  spits  on  your  child,  yelling  'nigger  go 
home!' 

"Our  black  friends  who  have  lived  the  black  experience 
and  are  now  raising  children  in  a  white  suburb,  have  given 
us  much  sustenance  and  insight  which  help  us  to  grow. 
This  growth  will  better  enable  us  to  interpret  to  our  chil- 
dren the  white  attitudes  and  actions  they  will  encounter 
and  keep  them  proud  of  themselves  as  human  beings  and 
dedicated  to  changing  our  society  from  a  closed  shop  to  an 
open  shop.  Some  day  equality  may  become  a  reality." 
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Annual  Giving  Off  To  Good  Start 

An  auspicious  and  gratifying  beginning  has  been  made  in  annual  giving  this  year.  The 
1970-71  Annual  Fund  has  raised  $15,759.08  as  of  November  19,  1970,  towards  a  goal  of 
$100,000,  a  new  high  for  this  time  of  year.  Once  again  alumni  and  parents  are  coming 
forth  in  support  of  Governor  Dummer. 

One  outstanding  reason  for  this  amount  of  money  so  early  in  the  year  is  the  heartening 
fact  that  129  alumni  have  increased  their  annual  gifts.  In  fact,  58  alumni  have  doubled  their 
most  recent  annual  gift,  37  have  more  than  doubled  and  34  have  increased  their  previous 
gifts. 

We  are  encouraged  by  this  expression  of  generosity  and  belief  in  the  school.  Over  the 
years,  December  has  indeed  proven  to  be  a  most  important  month  for  the  Academy  since 
many  people  plan  their  annual  giving  in  this,  the  last  month  of  the  calendar  year  for  tax 
considerations.  We  are  hopeful  that  once  again,  a  large  number  of  alumni  and  parents  will  be 
generous  in  their  support  of  the  school. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  already  given,  we  say  many,  many  thanks.  And  to  those  of  you 
who  have  not  as  yet  given,  please  know  that  your  support  is  greatly  needed  by  Gover- 
nor Dummer  in  these  critical  times.  Let  us  all  join  in  the  cause  and  further  her  leadership 
in  education. 

Morris  P.  Frost  '35 
Robert  F.  Schumann  '40 
Co-Chairmen    1970-71    Annual   Fund 


GIFT5  TO  THL  1970-71  ANNUAL  FUND 


as    of   November    19,    1970 


NO.  OF  GIFTS 

Alumni 
Parents 


No.    of     Gifts 
219 
57 


Amount 
$  9,260.83 
$  6,498.25 

$15,759.08 


ALUMNI   PATTERN   OF  GIVING 

No.   of  Donors 
1 

5 

24 

27 

46 

116 


Size 

of  Gift 

1000 

-  up 

500 

-  999 

250 

-  499 

100 

-  249 

50 

-  99 

25 

-  49 

under  25 

219 


Total 
$1500.00 

$1250.00 
$2520.00 
$1375.00 
$1237.00 
$1378.00 

$9260.83 


PARENTS   PATTERN    OF   GIVING 

No.  of  Donors 

2 

1 

3 
11 
12 
10 
18 


57 


Size  of  Gift 

1000  -  up 
500  -  999 
250  -  499 
100  -  249 
50  -  99 
25  -  49 
under  25 


Total 
$  3000.00 
$  600.00 
$  750.00 
$  1100.00 
$  628.25 
$  250.00 
$     170.00 

$  6498.25 

$15,759.08 
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Alumni  Notes 


1923 

EDWARD  F.  NASH,  who  lives  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  writes  that  his  two  sons,  Dick  and 
Bob,  are  now  back  from  Vietnam.  Both  were 
heavily  decorated,  and  both  are  captains,  Dick 
in  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  and  Rob  in  the 
164th  Aviation  Group. 

1928 

JOHN  ENGLISH,  alumni  secretary  of  Wil- 
liams College,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Golf  Association. 

1935 

In  October  HENRY  GRAVES  visited  the 
Academy  to  renew  acquaintances  and  discover 
for  himself  the  many  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred. 

1940 

AL  HUTCHINSON  has  discovered  that  his 
property  at  69  Centre  St.  in  Danvers  was  the 
old  home  site  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  minister 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  what 
was  then  Old  Salem  Village.  The  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Parris  site  is  that  it  was  here 
that  the  Salem  witch  scare  originated.  Excava- 
tion of  the  site  is  uncovering  the  walls  and  var- 
ious artifacts.  Interesting,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
Al's  family  can  trace  its  lineage  back  ten  gen- 
erations to  Rebecca  Nurse,  one  of  the  original 
witches  hanged  as  a  result  of  the  trials. 

1941 

MAURICE  JOHNSON  is  now  associated  with 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  located 
in  New  York. 


1942 

ED   WHITLEY   has   been    appointed    general 


1947 

ANDY  LEIGHTON  and  his  son  visited  the 
Academy  recently. 

PETE  MORSE  has  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  of  the  Newburyport  Five  Cents  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Pete  has  been  associated  with  the 
bank  since  1964.  He  and  his  wife,  Priscilla,  have 
two  children. 


treasurer  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  and  will  work 
at  their  headquarters  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

1943 

TIM  POUCH  and  his  son  visited  school  in 
August. 

1945 

SHEPHERD  SIKES  is  now  Marketing  Direc- 
tor of  Marine  Sales,  PPG-  Industries,  Inc.  of 
Pittsburgh. 


Shepherd  Sikes 


v» 
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^ 
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In  the  1965  fall  issue  of  The  Archon  Bob  Harris  '42 
wrote  an  article  about  catamarans.  As  a  naval  architect 
and  long-time  sailing  enthusiast,  he  has  done  much  to 
pioneer  the  development  and  acceptance  of  multi-hulled 
sailing  throughout  the  world. 

Early  in  the  fall  Bob  teamed  up  as  a  co-skipper  with 
North  Shore  publisher  Philip  S.  Weld  as  the  only  U.  S. 
entry  in  the  Round  Britain  Yacht  Race.  Sailing  a  44-foot 
trimaran,  the  duo  came  in  third,  taking  23  days  to  cover 
the  2,158-mile  course. 

Bedeviled  by  leaks  in  the  main  hull  and  the  floats,  the 
Harris-Weld  entry,  Trumpeter,  was  all  but  considered  out 
of  the  race  at  one  point.  In  the  final  leg  the  Trumpeter's 
stainless  steel  jib  furling  rod  was  snapped  in  winds  of  25-30 
knots.  At  this  point  Bob  climbed  the  mast,  dropped  the 
"whirling  monster  jib,"  and  inserted  an  emergency  forestay 
in  place  of  the  snapped  furling  rod,  thereby  insuring  the 
fine  finish  of  the   Trumpeter. 
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1949 

The  Berwick  Academy  Board  of  Trustees 
have  announced  the  election  of  THOMAS 
LEA  DAVIDSON  as  president  of  the  Board. 

Although  currently  vice-president  of  Oxtoby- 
Smith,  Inc.,  a  marketing  and  consulting  firm 
in  New  York,  Tom  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculties  of  Northwestern,  Connecticut  and 
Bridgeport  Universities. 

1950 

CHRIS  WEICHSEL  has  been  named  vice- 
president  of  Fraser  Management  Associates, 
investment  counselors,  in  charge  of  the  firm's 
new  Dallas  office. 

1952 

It  was  recently  announced  that  BARRY 
GATELY  has  been  named  vice  president  of 
Livermore  and  Knight  Co.  of  Providence,  a 
leading  producer  of  high  quality  commercial 
magazine  and  textbook  printing. 

DEAN  JACOB  recently  visited  school.  He 
reports  that  in  1964  he  took  over  the  ailing 
Douglas  Communications  Co.  of  Somerville  and 
now  has  clients  all  over  New  England.  He  and 
his  wife  Winifred  have  two  sons,  Bryan  6  and 
John  4. 

1954 

Wallace  Silversmiths  of  Wallingford,  Conn, 
have  announced  the  appointment  of  RON 
PAPARELLA  as  director  of  marketing.  In  his 
newly  created  position,  Ron  will  be  responsible 


for  implementing  and  coordinating  marketing 
programs  for  Wallace  sterling,  Hutchenreuther 
china,  and  Pasco  crystal. 

SAM  SARGENT's  new  address  is  274  Enog- 
gera   Road,   Newmarket,    Brisbane,    Australia. 

1955 

A  letter  from  BILL  ARDIFE  indicates  that 
he  is  president  of  the  Danvers  Historical  soci- 
ety, vice  president  of  the  Rotary,  and  that  he 
and  RALPH  '58  have  added  two  lawyers  to 
their  growing  firm. 

A  daughter,  Charlotte,  was  born  to  BILL 
and  JUDY  FRIEND,  their  fourth  child,  third 
girl. 


AL  HUBBARD  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  T.  Rowe  Price  and  Associates,  Inc.  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  an  investment  counseling  firm. 

1956 

DR.  EDDIE  ELKIN  was  married  during  the 
summer  to  the  former  Miss  Joan  Lou  Singer 
of  Chestnut  Hill.  Eddie  is  a  Fellow  in  adoles- 
cent medicine  at  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center  in  Boston.  From  1968  to  1970  he  had 
served  as  a  lieutenant  commander  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  Medical  Corps. 

A  note  from  DAVE  PENNOCK  informs  us 
that  he  is  now  living  at  90  Beacon  St.  in  Boston. 

1957 

BILL  GEORGE,  who  is  living  in  Plaistow, 
New  Hampshire,  is  associated  with  the  City 
Insurance  Agency  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

CHARLIE  REED  is  working  for  the  law  firm 
of  Thompson  and  Reed  of  Fall  River.  He  has 
an  18-month  old  son,  Andrew  Tucker  Reed. 

1958 

MAX  BRACE  was  married  in  August  to  the 
former  Miss  Frances  A.  Maggio.  The  Braces 
are  now  living  in  Schaunburg,  111.,  a  suburb 
of    Chicago. 

In  September,  FRANK  McGUIRE  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Connecticut  bar  and  will  prac- 
tice law  with  his  father.  Frank  graduated  in 
June  from  the  Boston  University  Law  School 
where  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Law  Review. 

PETE  SMITH  is  in  England  for  two  years 
working  for  Gulf  General  Atomic  of  San  Diego 
in  association  with  the  United  Kingdom  Atomic 
Energy  Authority.  His  address  will  be  The  Flat, 
Smithy  Fold,  Wrea  Green,  Nr.  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, England. 

1959 

JIM  FOLEY  is  practicing  dentistry  in  Me- 
thuen. 

BILL  WHITING  was  married  in  September 
to  the  former  Miss  Roberta  Bussard  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.  The  Whitings  live  in  Wenham, 
and  Bill  is  working  for  the  New  England  Tel- 
ephone Co. 


I960 

JOHN  ELWELL  is  teaching  at  the  Dunbar 
High  School  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  word 
we  have  received  is  that  John  is  vice-president 
of  the  Washington  Teachers'  Union,  and  has  a 
son,  Richard,  born  in  April. 

LARRY  ROSS  was  married  to  the  former 
Miss  Catherine  Miller  of  Annisquam.  One  of 
Larry's  ushers  was  BARRY  MACNUTT  '61. 

1961 

A  daughter,  Cynthia  Margret,  was  born  on 
June  5  to  the  PETER  BOYNTONS  who  are 
now  in  Bogota,  Colombia  where  Pete  is  serving 
a  two-year  stint  as  an  intern  with  the  Agency 
for   Internal   Development. 

PETER  EATON  has  left  teaching  and  is  now 
associated  with  Merrimack  Realty  of  Newbury- 
port. 

In  August  TONY  GARLAND  was  married 
to  the  former  Miss  Orasa  Metmowlee  of  Thai- 
land. 

GEORGE  POLAND  was  married  in  June  to 
the  former  Miss  Nancy  Virginia  Crosby  of 
Cummaquid. 

1962 

In  June  DAVE  LORENSON  was  married  to 
the  former  Miss  Patricia  Borg  of  Syracuse. 
Dave  is  now  attending  the  Albany  Law  School. 

JOHN  TARBELL  was  married  to  the  former 
Miss  Dinah  Hawkins  Day  of  Syosset,  L.  I.  Two 
of  the  ushers  were  classmates  RAY  BIRD  and 
DENNY  GOLDEN.  John  is  currently  associated 
with  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

WARREN  VAUGHAN,  who  is  a  recipient  of 
a  NIH  Fellowship,  is  working  for  his  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  California. 

1963 

JEFF  ELLIS,  who  visited  the  Academy  just 
before  opening  day  in  September,  informed  us 
that  he  has  returned  to  Kenyon  this  fall  as  a 
junior. 

In  August  BEN  MANN  was  married  to  the 
former  Miss  Pierette  Francoise  Guimond  of 
Ville  DeLaval,  Quebec,  Canada.  The  Manns 
will  make  their  home  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

RUSTY  NAVINS,  who  graduated  in  June 
from  the  Boston  College  Law  School,  passed 
his  Massachusetts  Bar  examination  and  is  now 
working  for  the  firm  of  Nutter,  McClennon 
and  Fish  of  Boston. 

1964 

The  former  Miss  Melissa  Stembridge  of 
Wayne,  111.  was  married  to  JOHN  HAYES  in 
early  August. 

RALPH  JOHNSON  was  married  in  the 
Moseley  Chapel  to  the  former  Miss  Joanne 
Lowell  of  Newbury.  Ralph  is  associated  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

TOMMY  GREGG  made  the  Central  New 
York  Division  second  lacrosse  team  as  goalie. 
Tom   played   last   year   for  Syracuse   University. 
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1965 

TIM  BROWNE  is  an  army  lieutenant  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Devens  in  an  administrative 
post.  He  has  one  year  left  to  serve. 

ALAN  CHASE,  who  graduated  from  Wheaton 
College  in  June,  toured  Europe  with  the  Wheat- 
on Glee  Club  last  winter.  Alan  reports  that 
the  most  memorable  part  of  the  tour  was  the 
time  spent  in  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia. 

CRAIG  JOHNSON  who  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Miss  Felicity  W.  Holihan  has  a  son,  Chris- 
topher Windsor,  and  plans  to  resume  his 
education  in  January  at  City  College  of  San 
Francisco  following  his  separation  from  the 
military. 

In  August,  KEITH  KINGSBURY  was  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Miss  Deborah  Ann  Roberts 
on  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  Kingsburys  are 
now  residing  at  5516  Victoria  Road,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

1966 

Last  spring  BOB  BURNHAM  was  honored 
in  lacrosse  when  he  was  selected  as  a  midfielder 
for  the  All-Midwest  first  team  for  the  second 
year  in  succession. 

TOM  HEALD  is  engaged  to  Miss  Judith  Ann 
Javor  of  Warwick,  R.  I. 

PETER  HICKS  graduated  in  June  from  Am- 
herst College  as  a  political  science  major. 

PETER  NAVINS  graduated  with  honors  in 
history  from  Williams  in  June.  Accepted  at  the 
Boston  College  Law  School,  Pete  had  to  delay 
his  entrance  for  a  year  in  order  to  meet  mili- 
tary obligations  at  Fort  Dix. 


PAUL  O'NEILL  is  now  studying  voice  full 
time  in  New  York  under  Ellen  Repp.  He  is 
concentrating  on  opera  as  a  bass-baritone,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1969  he  studied  in  Salzburg. 

DAVE  STONEBRAKER  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  June  with  an  AB  in  English. 

On  June  20th  JACK  WELLMAN  was  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Miss  Jennifer  Hall  Johnson 
of  Amesbury,  the  twin  sister  of  LEN  '66. 
Among  the  ushers  were  GREG  WELLMAN  '69, 
brother  MIKE  '71  and  Len. 

1967 

TONY  GERARD  is  an  officer  of  the  Fly 
Club  at  Harvard. 

Word  from  South  Carolina  is  that  KEVIN 
LEARY  is  "feeding  things  into  computers"  for 
the  Marine  Corps. 

JIM  NEVIUS  earned  an  honorable  mention 
as  goalie  on  the  All-New  England  Lacrosse 
Team  while  playing  for  Wesley  an.  In  the 
Northeastern  Division  he  won  first  team  honors. 

1968 

LEO  BARRETT  is  in  a  basic  training  unit 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  and  will  go  to  Texas  for 
training  as  a  dental  specialist. 

STEVE  MURPHY,  son  of  faculty  member 
Mac  Murphy,  was  on  the  Dean's  List  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  last  year.  An  English 
major,  Steve  is  vice-president  of  the  Student 
Photographic  Service. 

Entrepreneurs  GEORGE  SWIFT  and  C.  F. 
SPANG  spent  this  last  summer  digging  wells 
on  Cape  Cod.  In  case  of  need  just  contact  the 
S.  and  S.  Shallow  Well  Co.  somewhere  on  the 
Cape. 


1969 

NED  LATTIME  made  the  Dean's  List  for 
the  spring  term  at  Gettysburg. 

TIM  TENNEY  made  the  second  team  attack 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  All-Stars  while  playing 
for  the  University  of  Denver  varsity  as  a 
freshman. 

1970 

MARTY  HILLSGROVE  has  been  elected  to 
the  Freshman  Council  at  Hamilton. 

FRANK  BOND  '62  writes  that  DAVE  PRZES- 
TRZELSKI  is  at  the  Bromsgrove  School,  Broms- 
grove,  Worcestershire,  England  in  the  English 
Exchange  Program. 

FORMER  FACULTY 

MR.  THOMAS  E.  McDUFFIE  was  married  on 
August  29  in  Pittsburgh  to  the  former  Miss 
Cathy  Ann  Anderson  of  that  city.  The  Mc- 
Duffies  are  now  living  at  11B  East  Fifth  St., 
Media,  Penna. 

A  baby  daughter,  Cara  Gibson,  was  born  to 
NANCY  and  CHRIS  MARTIN  who  are  now 
teaching  at  the  Cranbrook  School  in  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Martin  is  the  daughter  of  Ben  Stone  of 
the  faculty. 
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Fred  Lang 


Two  ex-Governor  Dummer  athletes, 
Dave  Mitchell  '68  and  Fred  Lang  '69, 
performed  well  for  their  respective 
Harvard  teams  last  year. 

Dave  rowed  on  another  fine  Harvard 
heavyweight  crew  which  lost  only  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  early  in 
May,  and  then  went  on  to  defeat  Penn 
in  winning  the  Eastern  sprints.  The 
Harvardmen  capped  their  season  with 
a  fine  win  over  Yale  in  their  tradition- 
al four-mile  race  in  June. 

Fred  Lang  was  the  number  seven 
man  on  the  excellent  frosh  basketball 
team  which  lost  only  two  games,  both 
by  close  margins,  and  is  being  groomed 
for  the  varsity. 

In  the  spring  Fred  turned  to  track, 
winning  points  for  his  team  in  the 
high  jump,  discus,  shotput  and  javelin. 
The  freshman  coach  said  of  Fred:  "He 
could  be  a  class  performer  in  any  event 
he  chooses  as  a  specialty." 


Dave  Mitchell 
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Obituaries 


JOSEPH  W.  CROWE  '00  died  De- 
cember 30,  1969  at  the  age  of  88  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  Mr.  Crowe  attended  the 
Academy  from  1898  to  1900,  going  on 
to  the  University  of  Maine  where  he 
earned  his  B.S.  degree  in  1905.  Prior 
to  his  retirement  in  1947,  he  had  been 
president  of  the  Butte  Power  and  Light 
Co.  in  Butte,  Montana  for  many  years. 


CHARLES   HAL  WYMAN   NASON 

'19  died  at  his  home  in  Pebble  Beach, 
California  following  a  long  illness.  An 
electronics  engineer  for  Jenkins  Tele- 
vision, Mr.  Nason  pioneered  some  of 
the  earliest  television  in  1927.  His  work 
took  him  to  Guatamala  and  England 
where  he  competed  in  international 
target  shooting  matches  and  won  many 
honors  including  the  Queen's  Gold  Cup. 

Mr.  Nason  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Marion  Leland  Nason;  two  sons,  Frank 
Lyon  Nason  '42  and  Lt.  Willoughby 
Leland  Nason  '64,  and  by  two  daugh- 
ters. 


HARRY  F.  COLE,  JR.  '25  died  un- 
expectedly at  the  Anna  Jaques  Hospital 
in  Newburyport  on  September  1,  of  this 
year. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Mr.  Cole 
left    a    widow,    F.    Elizabeth     (Nealey) 
Cole,    his   mother,    two    daughters    and 
a  sister. 


FORMER   STAFF 

During  the  summer  two  long-time 
members  of  the  school  community 
passed  on.  Fred  Hanson,  84,  of  New- 
buryport, died  in  a  nursing  home 
following  an  eight-week  illness.  Freddie 
had  worked  for  the  Academy  for  over 
thirty-five  years  before  his  retirement  in 
1963. 

Irving  Hills  of  Byfield  died  in  his 
sleep  at  home  at  the  age  of  77  in  August. 
As  the  custodian  of  the  Alumni  Gym- 
nasium, Irving  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  faithful  service  and  for  his  deep 
interest  in  Academy  boys  and  teams.  At 
his  retirement  in  1966  he  was  honored 
with  a  plaque  which  was  placed  in  the 
lower  lobby  of  the  gym. 


ROBERT  CHAPMAN  FOSTER  '25 
of  Newtonville,  Mass.  died  unexpectedly 
at  his  summer  home  in  East  Boothbay, 
Maine  on  September  15  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Foster  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
college,  studied  one  year  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  received  his  MBA 
at  Boston  University  in   1938. 

For  several  years  he  was  associated 
with  the  Lavin  Advertising  Agency  and 
later  was  the  New  England  advertising 
representative  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Ttibune.  For  many  years  he  was  presi- 


dent of  his  own  firm,  the  R.  C.  Foster 
Co.,  a  radio  and  television  advertising 
concern  in  Boston. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Foster 
served  in  the  Pacific  Theater  as  a  Lt. 
Commander  in  Naval  Air  Communica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Foster  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Dolliver  Foster,  and  a  son 
Robert  C.  Foster,  III  of  Shaker  Heights. 
Another  son,  William  Reed  Foster  '57 
died  in  1968. 
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WINTER  ATHLETIC  SCHEDULE 

1971 


Feb. 


WINTER  TRACK 

WRESTLING 

20 

Exeter/Huntington 

Exeter 

Jan. 

13 

Browne  &  Nichols 

Cambridge 

30 

B.A.A.  Games 

Boston 

15 
23 

Lowell  High  School 
Belmont  Hill  School 

Home 
Home 

3 

Exeter  J.V. 

Exeter 

27 

Philllips  Andover 

Andover 

6 

Tabor  Academy 

Marion 

30 

J. 

Mt.  Hermon  School 

Mt.   Hermon 

10 

M.I.T.  Freshmen 

Cambridge 

13 

Moses  Brown 

Providence, 

R.   I. 

Feb. 

3 

Brooks  School 

Home 

27 

Interscholastics 

Providence, 

R.  I. 

6 
12 

17 
27 

Phillips  Exeter 
Milton  Academy 
Tabor  Academy 
Interscholastics 

Exeter 
Home 
Marion 

Exeter 

BASKETBALL 

HOCKEY 

Dec. 

5 

12 

Alumni 

Noble  &  Greenough  School 

Home 
Dedham 

Dec. 

5 

Alumni 

Home 

Jan. 

13 

Brooks  School 

No.  Andover 

Jan. 

13 
16 
20 

Lawrence  Academy 

Groton  School 

St.  Sebastian's  School 

Home 

Groton 

Home 

15 

20 
23 

Thayer  Academy 
Noble  &  Greenough 
Browne  &  Nichols 

Home 
Home 
Home 

22 

Belmont  Hill  School 

Belmont 

27 

Middlesex  School 

Home 

27 

Rivers  School 

Home 

30 

Groton  School 

Groton 

30 

St.  Mark's  School 

Southborough 

Feb. 

3 

Middlesex  School 

Concord 

Feb. 

3 

Lawrence  Academy 

Groton 

6 

Moses  Brown  School 

Home 

6 

St.  Sebastian's 

Home 

10 

Brooks   School 

Home 

10 

Berwick  Academy 

Durham,   N.  H 

12 

Milton  Academy 

Milton 

12 

Milton  Academy 

Home 

17 

St.   Paul's  School 

Home 

17 

St.  Paul's  School 

Home 

24 

Browne  &  Nichols 

Cambridge 

24 

Moses  Brown  School 

Home 

27 

Tabor  Academy 

Home 

27 

Belmont  Hill  School 

Belmont 

Mar 

3 

Roxbury  Latin 

Home 

Mar 

3 

St.  Mark's  School 

Home 

BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 
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FIRST  CLASS 
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0)922 


just  add  Alumni 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 


GOVERNOR  DUMMER  ACADEMY 


Byfield,  Massachusetts  01922 


ALUMNI  DAY  1971 


SATURDAY,    MAY  8 


10:30 

Registration 

1:00 

Golf    -    Belmont    Hill 

4:00 

Discussion  Groups* 

11:00 

Campus  Tours 

2:00 

3rd  Lacrosse  -   Fessenden 

5:00 

Reception  -  Cocktails 

11:30-12:30 

Cookout 

2:00 

Track  -  Milton 

6:30 

Buffet  Supper 

1:00 

Discussion  Groups* 

2:30 
2:30 

1st   Baseball  -   Belmont   Hill 
2nd   Baseball   -   Exeter 

Take  alumni  out  of  an  Alumni  Day  and  what  have  you  got?  Another  Saturday 
at  Governor  Dummer  Academy. 

Amazing  how  just  one  ingredient  can  change  a  whole  image.  Just  add  Alumni. 

When  Alumni  were  added  to  the  Academy  in  the  1700's,  GDA  established  an 
image  of  quality.  That  image  has  continued. 

Throughout  the  years,  GDA's  Alumni  have  grown  in  numbers,  proving  in  fact 
to  be  one  of  the  Academy's  greatest  strengths. 

We  think  that  the  School  and  Alumni  alike,  can  benefit  from  an  Alumni  Day. 

Let's  —  just  add  alumni  —  on  Alumni  Day,  Saturday,   May  8,  1971 

Mail  the  postage  paid  card  today  and  we'll  keep  you  posted. 


just  add  Alumni 


Add  Me  For  Alumni  Day  -  May  8,  1971 


Name. 


Class 


I  will  bring  my  wife    (guest) 


I  am  most  interested  in  the  following  topics:    (number  in   order  of  preference) 

Administration  Coeducation  and  Day  Extra-curricular  activities 

Student   Program   Expansion    Financial  Management 

College  Placement  Religion   and  Ethics 

Curriculum  _  Pressures  for  change 

Development 


Admissions 
Athletics,  Physical 
Education 


*Topics  for  the  Discussion  Groups  will  be  chosen  according  to  the  degree  of 
Alumni  interest.  Return  the  postage  paid  card  today  and  select  the  subjects  of 
most  interest  to  you. 


Newburyport  Press,  Inc. 


